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Bob Dole’s fnsp 

In 1988, Sen. Bob Dole ran for president as the 
sensible, principled candidate, the one who wouldn’t 
demagogue on taxes and AIDS. Principle cost him 
the Republican nomination; he does not want to 
make the same mistake twice. 

So, to the disapproving clucks of high-minded 
People everywhere. Dole now seeks the 1996 
nomination by pandering to every right-wing cause 
he can find. He wants to legalize assault weapons, 
crack down on Hollywood, block the nomination of 
Surgeon General-designate Henry Foster. He op- 
poses affirmative action; he has signed the same 
New Hampshire no-tax pledge that he fatally reject- 
ed, out of principle, in 1988. 

’ What accounts for this hard-right turn by a 
self-professed Eisenhower Republican? In two 
wprds; Phil Gramm. True, Gramm doesn’t seem 
like much of a contender at the moment, but he 
gives Dole good reason to run scared. ; 

To much of the nation at large. Sen. Gramm 
(R-Tex.) is a sourpuss college professor with a 
yahoo drawl and the mean squint of a bill collector. 
Against Gramm, national polls show. Dole wins 
easily and goes on to beat President Bill Clinton. 

Bft to Dole’s misfortune, his primary-election 
batffli with Gramm will not be fought before the 
nation at large. The arena — a highly compressed 
scries of Sun Belt and western Republican caucuses 
and ’primaries— may actually favor Gramm. The 



aign 

voters will be party activists— the most committed, 
most motivated, most ideological voters in the 
country — and among them, Gramm enjoys some 
significant advantages over Dole. These were 
spelled out recently by Gramm adviser Charipg 
Black. 

First, Gramm is organized and disciplined where 
Dole sometimes rambles and jokes. Gr amm has 
wrapped himself in House Speaker Newt Gingrich’s 
Contract With America, which is popular among 
party activists; Dole has openly voiced his skepti- 
cism. 

Gramm has a dear vision of where he would take 
the country— dismantle much of the federal gov- 
ernment, slash taxes. Dole, a lifelong public ser- 
vant, likes government, has perennial difficulty 
“with the vision thing” and favored — sinful deed— 
the 1990 budget deal that raised taxes. 

Next, Gramm has outraised Dole nearly 2 to 
1 — $8.7 million to $4.4 million — in the first three 
months of this year. Upfront cash is critical this year 
because of the quick-decision 1996 election calendar. 

‘The whole process takes place in February and 
March, and by the California primary, March 26, 
well have the de facto nominee,” Black says. The 
primary race will be over so quickly there won’t Be 
time to play catch-up; with a sizable war chest, 
Gramm could survive an early defeat without having 
to beg for more money from nervous backers. 


Also in Gramm's favor: Fifty-five percent of the 
Republican convention delegates come from south- 
ern and western states, where Gramm’s no-govern- 
ment vision resonates and where his Deep South 
mannerisms do not hurt him. 

Many of the states in which Gramm is strong, 
Black continues, are winner-take-alL If Gramm wins 
51-49, he gets all the delegates. Dole gets nothing. 

What accounts for his 
hard-right turn? In two 
words: Phil Gramm . 

Dole’s strongholds in the Northeast and Midwest, 
on the other hand, tend to award delegates propor- 
tionally; Dole could beat Gramm 80-20, but Gramm 
still comes out of a defeat with some delegates. 

The primary schedule, as Black sees it: Dole 
wins the Iowa caucus on Feb. 12. New Hampshire 
on Feb. 20 is closer but narrows the field down to 
just Dole, Gramm, former Tennessee governor 
Lamar Alexander and California Gov. Pete Wilson. 
Gramm wins Arizona’s 39 delegates (more than 
twice New Hampshire’s 16), picks up 21 more in 


Louisiana and then wins in South Carolina, Georgia 
and perhaps Minnesota. 

Thanks to Sen. Alfonse D’Amato’s maneuvering. 
Dole seems to have wrapped up New York, which 
selects 102 delegates on March 7, but Gramm 
comes back and wins 123 in Texas on March 12, 
Super Tuesday. 

“We’ll come out of Super Tuesday with a clear 
lead in delegates,” Black predicts. California will be 
the deciding race because after that all candidates 
will be out of money. 

Cahfomia looks good for Gramm for two reasons: 
If Gov. Pete Wilson is in the race, he takes votes 
from Dole, not Gramm. If Wilson drops out and the 
race is head to head. Dole vs. Gramm, “the conserva- 
tive in the California primary always wins,” Black 
says. 

Gramm also possesses some overlooked political 
talents. “He’s a terrific debater,” Black points out 
“He has the ability to present complicated thoughts in 
clear, populist language.” He has one unexpected 1 
weakness: Although he postures as a candidate of the 
pure right, some religious conservatives are not 
comfortable with the depth of his commitinent on 
“values” issues. 

Bottom line: Gramm could be a much more 
formidable primary candidate than he gets credit 
for. That’s why Dole is running so hard to the right. 
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